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OAK BARK.
Of great importance for the tannin industry are the trunk and branch
barks of various trees, since they not only contain a sufficient amount of
tannin, but are also easily obtainable and in abundance. Of importance
for the European industry1 are the barks of central European species,
especially the tan-bark oak (Quercus sessiflora Salisb.) and the common
or British oak (Q. Robur L,. = Q. pedunculata Ehrh.); in addition, bark
is gathered from the bitter oak (Q. cerris L.) and the black oak (Q. lanu-
ginosa Lam. = Q. pubescens Willd.). The two species first named are
grown in special forests and yield an excellent product which up to the
twenty-fifth year is free from rough bark, at least in places.
The following sorts,2 differing as to the age and method of prepara-
tion, are distinguished: (i) SMOOTH BARK from trunks 10 cm. in
diameter; (2) FISSURED BARK from trunks 10-20 cm. thick; (3) RAW
COARSE BARK; (4) CLEANED COARSE BARK. The first two sorts are
divided into three grades according as they are obtained from the bottom,
middle, or top of the trunk; that from the bottom is the richest in tannin.
Smooth bark of good quality should not be cracked or have a rough outer
bark; it should have blotches (lenticels) and a good luster. The outer
surface is silver-gray, the inner surface light brown or brown-red, longi-
tudinally striate; the bark shows strap-shaped fibers on the fractured
surface, is tough, almost odorless (when moist, with a tan-bark odor), in
taste strongly astringent. The cut surface is colored dark blue or black-
blue by a very dilute solution of iron chloride. Smooth oak bark con-
tains 8.5-19.02 per cent of tannin, 1.59 per cent of gallic acid, 58.23 per
cent of crude fiber, 8.33 per cent of malic acid, sugar, and extractive matter,
6.31 per cent of resin and fat, 2.34 per cent of oak red, and 6.77 per cent
1 The number of tan barks is very great and it may be said that each country works
up its own native barks.    Southern European, Oriental, and North African oaks, also African
and North American conifers, yield tan barks (see v. HOHNEL: Die Gerberrinden, 31-87)*
Willow bark is of importance in Russia.    The exposition at Vienna brought to our notice
numerous exotic barks, of which those of the following species deserve mention: Weinmannia
glabra L. fil., Malpighia puniccefolia L., Acacia decurrensVfilld., Rhizophora Mangle L., etc.
The bark of mangle Colorado (Rhizophora Mangle L.), first described by the author (Die
Gerbematerialien Venezuelas.    Ztschr. allg. Osterr, Apoth. Ver. 1876, No. 24), appears at
the present time to have attained importance.
2 v. HOHNEL: Die Gerberrinden.    Berlin, 1880.    Idem: Wiesner's Rohstoffe des Pflanzen-
reiches.    Leipzig, 2. Aufl, 1900, 1, 742.   LUEGER: Lexikon d. ges. Technik. Gerbstoffe.
2. Aufl. 4, 400, 404.